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THE  BEST-YET  TEST! 


At  the  “Main”  Control:  Adjutant  General  Biddle,  Governor  George  M.  Leader,  State 

Civil  Defense  Director  Gerstell. 


The  recent  “Operation  Alert  1955” 
was  the  most  successful  statewide 
operation  carried  out  to  date. 

This  statement,  made  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Gerstell,  Commonwealth  Civil  De- 
fense Director,  was  confirmed  by 
county  director  and  state  police  re- 
ports. 

Said  Director  Gerstell:  “For  the 
first  time,  the  Governor  personally 
‘commanded’  the  operation,  issuing 
hypothetical  proclamations  and  over- 
all orders.  Also  for  the  first  time,  State 
Control  Centers  were  in  direct  con- 
tact— by  wire,  radio  or  both — with  all 
67  counties  of  the  Commonwealth. 
County  and  local  test  operations  were 
more  extensive  and  effective  than  ever 
before.” 

The  Pennsylvania  problem  stemmed 
for  the  major  part  from  “hypotheti- 
cal strikes”  on  Pittsburgh,  Philadel- 
phia and  Erie.  In  the  play  of  the 
exercise  the  State  Control  Center  also 
plotted,  from  information  received  di- 
rectly by  teletype  from  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  a dangerous  fall- 
out area  encompassing  many  counties 
of  the  Western  Area. 

Three  state  control  centers  were 
in  operation  during  “Operation  Alert”: 
The  “Main”  Center,  Harrisburg;  the 
Western  Center,  Butler;  and  the  Cen- 
tral Center,  Lewistown.  The  Eastern 
Area  Center,  Quakertown  was  as- 
sumed to  be  “sabotaged”  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  15th. 

From  these  nerve-centers  messages 
passed  to  all  counties  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  State  Bell- 
and  Light  System  which  actuated  the 
exercise.  The  system  operated  ef- 
ficiently in  all  sections,  reports  indi- 
cated. The  “Yellow”  alert  was  fanned 
out  from  key  centers  about  12:05 
p.  m.  The  “Red”  followed  about 


2:05  p.  m.  and  the  “All  Clear  at  2:15 
p.  m. 

During  the  period  of  the  condition 
“Red,”  traffic  halted  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  and  citizens  took  cover. 
Local  reports  of  this  public  participa- 
tion phase  reflect  a wider  acceptance 
of  civil  defense  precautions  and  bet- 
ter education  standards  among  citi- 
zens. Philadelphia,  as  an  example, 
reported  the  great  majority  of  motor 
vehicles  halted  and  most  of  the  people 
taking  cover.  Similar  reports  in  other 
parts  of  the  state  spell  out  similar 
successes. 

This  “best-yet”  public  participation 
is  a tribute  to  much  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  civil  defense  directors,  staffs 
and  workers  in  most  of  the  2700  po- 
litical sub-divisions  of  the  Common- 


wealth. 

An  important  part  of  “Operation 
Alert”  was  the  three-hour  testing  of 
the  statewide  radio  amateur  emer- 
gency network.  From  7 to  10  p.  m. 
the  public-spirited  members  of  this  or- 
ganization, many  of  them  too  profes- 
sional to  truly  be  termed  ‘amateurs’, 
smoothly  and  capably  processed  mes- 
sages. Charles  Landis,  RACES  chief 
for  Pennsylvania  was  out-of-state  and 
Paul  Mercado,  Eastern  Area  radio 
director,  was  in  charge. 

Paul  Mercado  used  the  phrase 
“rather  successful”  to  describe  the 
radio  phase  of  the  test.  He  estimated 
that  roughly,  250  stations,  including 
mobiles,  participated.  He  said  “we 
were  hunting  weaknesses  and  found 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


some,  but  it’s  to  be  expected.  We 
learned  a lot,”  he  added. 

Among  these  RACES  operators  was 
a woman  described  by  the  press  as  the 
state’s  only  licensed  woman  amateur 
radio  operator  in  Pennsylvania.  She 
was  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Metzger  of  111  S. 
Market  Street,  Mechanicsburg.  Mrs 
Metzger  directed  the  communication 
network  during  Cumberland  County’s 
highly-successful  “Operation  Coopera- 
tion” on  June  15th. 

In  the  “Cooperation”  maneuver, 
police,  welfare,  transportation,  fire  and 
rescue  units  of  Cumberland  County 
were  mobilized  and  moved — actually 
and  not  hypothetically — into  Mech- 
anicsburg. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  conducted 
a “pilot”  evacuation  of  4,160  of  its 
citizens  with  the  cooperation  of  Bucks, 
Montgomery  and  Delaware  counties. 
This  test,  held  on  the  evening  of  June 
15,  employed — it  is  believed  for  the 
first  time  in  this  Commonwealth — 
public  address  systems. 

Loud  speakers  called  for  the  people 
of  four  separate  regions  of  the  giant 
city  to  evacuate.  The  response  was, 
in  the  words  of  Admiral  Robert  Porter, 
Jr.  of  the  Philadelphia  Civil  Defense 
Council  “even  beyond  our  brightest 
expectations.”  The  call  had  been  for 
4,000  evacuees  in  the  “pilot  study”; 
4,160  persons  responded. 

Observers  at  this  Philadelphia  op- 
eration hovered  over  principal  points 
of  activity  in  a Piasecki-loaned  heli- 
copter and  a Naval  blimp  provided 
by  the  Commandant,  4th  Naval  Dis- 
trict. 

In  Hazleton,  firemen  from  the  East 
End  Eire  Company  and  civil  defense 
workers  removed  casualties  from  the 
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Feeley  Theatre  building.  In  this  city 
the  public  participation  phase  was 
described  by  William  Young,  Civil 
Defense  Director,  as  “a  very  definite 
success.”  Photos  taken  there  during 
the  “Red”  showed  deserted  city  streets. 

Civil  Defense  Director  Richard 
Nichols  called  Erie’s  part  in  the  op- 
eration “a  moderate  success.”  That 
city  held  a command-post  exercise  in 
addition  to  the  Alert. 

Westmoreland  County  assumed  that 
Latrobe  was  struck  by  an  atomic  bomb 
and  “mobilized”  the  county  in  a hy- 
pothetical support  exercise.  Venango 
County  had  a fire  and  rescue  demon- 
stration at  the  courthouse  at  Franklin, 
where  175  children  were  given  first 
aid. 

Indiana  County  responded  gener- 
ously to  Western  Area’s  call  for  evacuee 
assistance,  taking  21,000  simulated 
casualties  with  an  emphatic  “and  we 


THE  GOVERNOR’S  HYPOTHETICAL 
PROCLAMATION 

June  15,  1955 

State  Civil  Defense  Control 
Center,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Whereas  the  Commander,  26th  Air 
Division  (Defense),  United  States  Air 
Force,  has  announced  a condition 
"Warning  Yellow”  effective  11 :05 
A.  M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time, 
Wednesday,  June  15,  1955 ; 

Whereas  intelligence  subsequently 
received  is  to  the  effect  that  the  said 
“Condition  Yellow”  is  occasioned  by 
the  detection  of  flights  of  hostile  air- 
craft approaching  the  United  States ; 
and 

Whereas  enemy  attack  upon  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is 
deemed  imminent ; 

Now,  Therefore,  under  authority 
provided  in  Section  7 of  the  State 
Council  of  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1951, 
P.  L.  28,  I do  hereby  proclaim  a state 
of  extreme  emergency  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  effec- 
tive at  1 :03  P.  M.,  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  Wednesday,  June  15,  1955. 

Further,  I do  hereby: 

(1)  Order  the  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense of  the  Commonwealth  im- 
mediately to  provide  due  notice 
of  this  proclamation  to  civil 
officials  and  also  to  take  such 
additional  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  its  dissemina- 
tion to  the  public  at  large;  and 

(2)  Order  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Commonwealth  immediately 
to  mobilize  all  units,  Pennsyl- 
vania National  Guard  (Ground 
and  Air). 

Finally,  I do  hereby  call  upon  all 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  to  ex- 
tend to  civil  and  military  officials  full 
support  and  cooperation  in  the  present 
emergency. 

George  M.  Leader 


could  double  that.” 

Butler  County  also  reported  its 
most  successful  alert.  The  story  of 
one  bank’s  cooperation  is  told  in  pic- 
tures on  Page  6 of  this  issue. 

Of  783  residents  in  Bernville,  small 
town  ten  miles  west  of  Reading,  433 
were  evacuated  in  the  grey,  soggy 
afternoon  of  June  19th.  Under  guid- 
ance of  civil  defense  forces  they  sped 
smoothly,  without  incident,  to  General 
Spaatz  field.  There,  the  Berks  County 
Civil  Defense  welfare  and  medical 
units  were  set  up  and  the  evacuees 
were  registered,  fed  (see  photo)  and 
given  emergency  medical  treatment. 
The  oldest  evacuee,  Frank  Begler,  91, 
thought  the  maneuver  was  “a  fine 
success.” 

The  evacuation  was  part  of  a joint 
Civil  Air  Patrol — Civil  Defense  exer- 
cise planned  by  Col.  Phillip  Neuweiler, 
Pennsylvania  Wing  Commander,  CAP 
with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Marguerite  V. 
Osman,  Berks;  Col.  Horace  Shelmire, 
Chester  and  Admiral  J.  V.  McElduff, 
Delaware  counties. 

Also  as  part  of  this  exercise,  47 
cars  carrying  evacuees  from  the  city 
of  Chester  moved  in  convoy  to  Spaatz 
Field  and  later  Indiantown  Gap.  The 
Lehigh  County  Mass  Feeding  organiza- 
tion provided  the  noon  meal  at  Spaatz 
Field  and  Berks  County  fed  the  eve- 
ning meal  at  the  Gap. 

More  facts  about  “Operation  Alert,” 
received  too  late  for  this  issue,  will  ap- 
pear in  September.  We  hope  that  civil 
defense  directors  who  submitted  stories 
will  understand  our  drastic  editing — • 
space  is  limited. 

Reporter's  Eyewitness 

Account 

By  Jace  Bennett 
Harrisburg  Evening  News 
Staff  Writer. 

A slick,  well  organized  state  Civil 
Defense  machine  was  forged  by  yester- 
, day’s  “Operation  Alert.” 

Brief  confusion  and  a few  minor  . 
difficulties  were  ironed  out  after  the  I 
news  that  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and 
Erie  had  been  almost  devastated  by 
hydrogen  bombs. 

Military  and  civilian  units  mobil- 
ized to  send  relief  to  the  “stricken” 
areas  from  the  nerve  center  of  the 
Pennsylvania  operation,  the  control 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol 
where  Gov.  Leader  commanded  move- 
ments. 

State  Adj.  Gen.  Anthony  J.  Drexel 
Biddle,  Jr.  directed  military  opera- 
tions and  Dr.  Richard  Gerstell,  head 

( Continued  on  page  6) 


HALF  OF  BERKS  COUNTY  TOWN  EVACUATED 


Evacuees  of  Bernville  (Berks  County)  line  up  for  “emergency  feeding”  at  Spaatz  Field, 

Reading. 


This  was  Western  Area  control  (Butler)  during  “Operation  Alert”  reading 


Left  to  right:  O.  H.  Heilman,  Deputy  Transportation  Coordinator;  George  Callahan,  Jr.,  Truck  In- 

dustry Coordinator;  F.  R.  Rex,  Coordinator  of  Railroads;  Floyd  Gowan,  Coordinator  of  Engineering 
Services;  Leo  Burgess,  Deputy  Coordinator  of  Police  Services;  Ross  I.  Webb,  Western  Area  Director; 
Louis  Buhl,  Communications  Officer;  Martha  Clark,  Nursing  Coordinator;  Dr.  Rea  Miller,  Coordinator 
of  Medical  Service;  Jake  Deutsch,  Inventory  Officer;  Joseph  Martin,  Public  Affairs  Coordinator;  Edgar 
Wade,  Deputy  Transportation  Coordinator;  Paul  Keely,  Transportation  Coordinator.  Girls  in  back- 
ground— County  Control  Typists. 


COMPARISON  OF  CANADIAN  AND 
UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
ESTIMATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1955-56  (Federal). 

The  following  shows  comparative 
figures  of  the  1955-56  civil  defense 
estimates  per  capita  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States:  Population  figures 
as  at  1 April,  1955 — Canada  15,500,- 
000  (approx.)  United  States  165,000,- 
000  (approx.). 

Operations  Per  Capita 

Canada  $1,467,809  10.5 

United  States  1 1 ,000,000  6.66 

Financial  Aid  Programme 

Canada  2,000,000  12.9 

United  States  . 12,400,000  7.72 

Supplies 

Canada  2,533,225  22.79 

United  States  . 30,000,000  18.18 

TOTAL 

Canada  7.001.034  45.17 

United  States  . 53,400,000  32.4 

GROUCHO  BACKS  G.O.C. 

According  to  a recent  announcement 
issued  by  the  Continental  Air  Defense 
Command,  an  ad  featuring  Groucho 

Marx  is  now  available  to  local  DeSoto 
Agencies,  calling  attention  to  the 

Ground  Observer  Corps. 

This  ad  may  be  imprinted  by  the 
local  DeSoto  Agency,  according  to 
the  announcement,  should  the  agency 
care  to  pay  for  the  public  service  plug 
alone,  or  may  be  used  as  a co-op  ad 
to  which  local  advertisers  may  con- 
tribute in  behalf  of  the  Ground  Ob- 
server Corps. 

The  Groucho  Marx  ad,  prepared  by 
the  Advertising  Council,  Inc.  states: 
“We  know  that  our  military  forces  are 
on  guard  24  hours  a day  and  that  we 
have  radar.  But  many  do  not  realize 
that  radar  has  its  limitations.  For- 
tunately there  is  something  important 
that  any  citizen  can  do  about  this 
dangerous  situation.  You  bet  your 
life.  You  can  take  your  turn  in  an 
observation  post  or  air  defense  filter 
center  along  with  the  thousands  of 
patriotic  citizens  already  serving  in 
the  Ground  Observer  Corps. 

The  Air  Force  needs  you.  The  Air 
Force  wants  you.” 

Last  Resort 

When  a drive  was  put  on  for  Ground 
Observers  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  a letter 
to  the  editor  admonished  that  if  they 
didn’t  meet  the  quota  of  480  at  the 
filter  center  they  would  “have  to  im- 
port some  Yankees  to  run  it.” 
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SOME  FACTS  ON  CONTINENTAL  DEFENSE 


(Extracted  from  a speech  made  to  the 
Washington  Conference  of  Mayors,  Dec. 
2-3,  1954  by  General  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Continental  Air  Defense 
Command.) 

“Everybody  the  Continental  Air  De- 
fense Command  works  with  asks  me 
over  and  over  about  time.  How  much 
time?  How  much  warning  time  can 
you  give  us? 

“The  reasons  behind  this  question 
are  fully  appreciated  — everybody 
wants  to  know  how  to  plan  that 
precious  time  to  be  most  advantageous 
to  him  and  his  sphere  of  worry. 

“But  let  me  put  this  question  of 
time  in  better  perspective.  Time  is 
important  to  us  all — the  mayor,  the 
military  commander,  and  the  people 
who  put  their  trust  in  us. 

“Is  it  then  as  important  that  only 
one  of  us  here  today  be  fixed  with  the 
responsibility  for  time  and  warning, 
that  only  one  of  us  be  backed  up  to 
the  ticking  clock  as  if  it  were  a firing 
wall  for  all  the  rest  to  direct  your 
attention  toward,  or  that  all  of  us 
be  prepared  in  advance  to  do  every- 
thing that  we  can  individually  in 
whatever  time  is  allowed  us  to  take 
action  in  order  that  we  survive  col- 
lectively? 

“If  time  was  a luxury  Napoleon, 
playing  an  offensive  role,  could  not 
grant  150  years  ago,  it  is  even  more 
a luxury  for  us  as  defenders  to  ex- 
pect today.  You  can  rest  assured 
that  the  Continental  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand will  give  you  and  your  civil 
defense  people  the  benefit  of  every 
minute — every  second — it  has  to  work 
with.  It  will  do  no  less,  it  can  do 
no  more,  but  we  constantly  work  hard 
and  long  around  the  clock  to  increase 
this  margin  of  timely  warning  we  can 
give  to  you. 

“The  manner  of  threat  abroad  in 
our  world  today  bears  out  the  wisdom 
of  those  “new  look”  decisions  to  move 
toward  a twin-ship  of  a retaliatory 
air  striking  force  and  an  air  umbrella 
of  defense. 

“Such  decisions  demanded  courage, 
involved  departure  from  tradition, 
required  reshuffling  and  realignment 
of  the  budgetary  walls  supporting  our 
nation's  military  defense  roof. 

“These  momentary  facts  of  life  were 
hard  for  many  to  grasp.  Anchored  in 
their  thinking  to  the  wards  of  our 
past,  there  were  some  who  could  not 
picture  the  one  in  the  future  should 
great  nations  go  all  out  against  each 
other. 


“Memory  conjured  up  a period  of 
conflict  of  4 or  5 years,  or  thereabouts. 

“Memory  showed  that  there  were 
always  a heightening  period  of  inter- 
national tension,  then  some  event  which 
emotionally  fired  the  nation  to  get 
going — after  which  it  got  going. 

“Memory  counseled  that  we  would 
probably  have  plenty  of  warning,  be- 
cause our  allies  would  have  been  in 
it  already  and  would  be  holding  until 
we  got  good  and  ready  to  join  them. 

“Memories  have  a way  of  disillusion- 
ing us. 

“Those  who  work  closely  with  the 
weapons  of  today  know  that  so  much 
could  be  done  in  4 or  5 days,  it  would 
outdistance  in  devastation  and  death 
all  the  wars  we  have  fought  in  our 
national  life  multiplied  many  times 
over. 

“Those  who  work  closely  with  the 
tactics  of  our  potential  enemies  know 
that  they  are  such  past  masters  at 
lulling  nations  into  a false  feeling  of 
security  that  they  might  strike  from 
the  calmest  of  international  relation- 
ships to  gain  maximum  surprise. 

“Those  who  know  the  masters  of 
the  Kremlin  for  the  realists  they  are, 
know  they  would  never  make  the  mis- 
take of  engaging  our  allies  first  and 
leaving  us  alone  to  come  in  when 
ready.  Instead,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
we  stand  the  most  likely  chance  of 
being  hit  all-out  in  a mighty  aerial 
blow  as  their  first  act  of  aggression 
against  us  directly. 

“Let  us  not,  then,  depend  on  our 
memories  of  the  past  too  much,  lest 
we  have  no  future. 

“It  certainly  is  not  my  intention  to 
come  before  you  this  morning  as  a 
prophet  solely  of  “Gloom  and  Doom.” 

“I  well  realize  it  would  be  possible 
after  hearing  me  today  that  you  could 
all  discount  what  I have  been  telling 
you  as  the  bearish  dope  of  the  “worry- 
wart”  football  coach  who  wins  on 
Saturday  but  comes  up  every  Monday 
morning  after,  passing  out  the  crying 
towels,  shaking  with  fears  for  the 
coming  weekend  and  making  dire  pre- 
dictions of  disaster. 

“That  would  be  the  easy  thing  for 
you  to  do.  It  would  take  no  effort 
on  your  part.  And  the  wonderful 
thing  about  such  discounting  is  that 
you  might  be  right. 

“Nobody  hopes  so,  no  one  prays  so, 
more  than  I. 


“Likewise,  nobody  believes  that  the 
contrary  could  be  true  more  than  I. 
And  nobody,  and  no  organization, 
would  stand  so  naked  before  the  bar 
of  such  surviving  public  opinion  as 
there  would  be  on  the  morning  after 
disaster  as  I would,  and  the  Contin- 
ental Air  Defense  Command  would. 
And  as  you  would  in  your  own  com- 
munity. 

“We  are  together  here  today,  be- 
cause we  want  to  do  something  about 
all  these  things  together.  You  have 
been  no  strangers  to  civil  defense  and 
the  possibilities  of  air  attack  upon 
this  country.  Most  of  you  have  helped 
us  in  many  ways  with  your  people. 
For  this,  the  Continental  Air  Defense 
Command  is  appreciative  and  thankful. 

“You  probably  wonder  now  what 
more  you  can  do,  and  I want  to  talk 
today  about  a few  of  these  actions — 
actions  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
us  both. 

“One  of  our  most  constant  problems, 
and  one  which  you  are  no  doubt  fa- 
miliar with  already,  if  one  of  our  bases 
is  adjacent  to  your  city,  is  the  jet 
aircraft. 

“It  is  with  some  warmth  that  I 
speak  of  the  jet,  because  the  late 
General  “Hap”  Arnold  once  handed  me 
the  job  of  supervising  the  development 
of  what  became  the  first  jet  propulsion 
aircraft  in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
We  built  it,  not  because  it  was  the 
noisiest  gadget  ever  flown,  but  because 
it  was  a requirement  of  the  times  that 
we  give  chain  lightning  a run  for  its 
money. 

“The  planes  flown  by  the  men  in 
the  Continental  Air  Defense  Command 
today  streak  through  the  air  at  nearly 
a thousand  feet  per  second  with  1 or 
2 men  guiding  hundreds  of  miles  of 
electronic  thinking  and  acting  power. 
To  get  that  speed,  they  ram  through 
the  air  so  violently  that  the  atmosphere 
literally  vibrates,  groans  and  shrieks 
with  the  pain  of  the  passing  of  these 
planes. 

“We  do  not  have  this  speed  just  to 
thrill  those  fine  lads  of  mine  who  fly 
the  aircraft.  We  have  it  because  every 
second — every  split  second — counts 
when  we  may  be  making  an  intercep- 
tion of  a hostile  bomber  closing  in 
on  your  city,  or  a valuable  target  near 
it. 

“As  we  improve  the  capability  of 
our  future  planes  to  get  there  faster 
to  make  that  interception  quicker, 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Seven-Point  Program 

Suggested 

The  Chairman  of  the  40th  Annual 
Building  Officials  Conference  of  Amer- 
ica recently  proposed  at  Milwaukee  a 
seven-point  program  for  cutting  down 
damage  and  casualties  in  case  of  dis- 
aster. 

Walter  S.  Lee,  who  is  also  Commis- 
sioner of  the  New  York  State  Building 
Code  Commission  named  the  seven 
steps  as  follows:  (1)  emergency  or 

disaster  training  programs  for  building 
occupants,  (2)  use  of  additional  exit 
facilities,  (3)  elimination  of  interior 
sleeping  rooms  without  windows,  (4) 
elimination  of  deadend  hallways,  (5) 
compartmentation  of  buildings  by  use 
of  fire  doors,  (6)  use  of  fireproof  par- 
titions around  stairways,  (7)  strict 
enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  build- 
ing codes  and  safety. 

It  was  also  suggested  at  this  con- 
ference that  states  and  municipalities 
should  consider  amendment  of  their 
building  codes  to  require  fire  and  blast 
resistant  construction. 

“Because  of  this,”  the  conferees 
were  told,  “every  building  inspector 
should  become  familiar  with  the  civil 
defense  problem — as  familiar  as  any 
person  in  the  community,  including  the 
Civil  Defense  director.” 

Parish  Pressed  Steel 
Publishes  CD.  Edition 

The  excellent, smooth-paper,  printed 
publication  titled  “The  Parish  Press” 
saluted  Civil  Defense  in  the  May- 
June  issue  of  this  bi-monthly  publica- 
tion. 

H.  B.  Bartlett,  General  Manager  of 
this  Reading  Corporation  said,  “While 
many  groups  and  plants  have  been 
talking  about  Civil  Defense,  Parish 
employees  have  been  training  and  de- 
veloping the  skills  that  might  spell 
the  difference  between  life  and  death 
during  a disaster.” 

May  18th  was  Civil  Defense  Day  at 
the  Company.  On  that  morning  the 
Company’s  shelter  wardens,  fire  bri- 
gade, rescue  and  medical  units,  aux- 
iliary policemen  and  plant  guards  were 
mobilized  and  a demonstration  wras 
given  in  fire-fighting,  rescue  and  first- 
aid. 

Parish  Pressed  Steel  was  also  host 
to  an  Industrial  Conference  on  that 
day.  Most  of  the  larger  Berks  In- 
dustries were  represented.  Col.  Edwin 
H.  Feather,  Training  Director  of  the 
State  Council  of  Civil  Defense  con- 
ducted the  training  program. 


New  Civil  Defense 

Directors 

EASTERN  AREA: 

Edgar  S.  Hayman,  36  N.  Church  St., 
Doylestowm,  Pa.;  C.  T.  Slack,  129  So. 
Fifth  Ave.,  Coatesville,  Pa.;  Walter 
M.  Crandall,  R.F.D.  #1,  Downing- 
town,  Pa.;  Thomas  C.  Witman,  Port 
Clinton,  Pa.;  Harry  E.  Gower,  R.  D. 
#2,  Nazareth,  Pa.;  Arnold  W.  Kowitz, 
4376  William  Penn  Highway,  Easton, 
Pa.;  John  R.  Prowell,  Jr.,  9 West 
Water  St.,  Middletown,  Pa.;  J.  Arling- 
ton Myers,  331  N.  Water  St.,  Mill 
Hall,  Pa. 

CENTRAL  AREA: 

J.  Merril  Reed,  c/o  Reeds’  Romar, 
Everett,  Pa. 

WESTERN  AREA: 

Cameron  Sciotti,  Westmoreland  Ave., 
Avonmore,  Pa.;  Cecil  Burgan,  R.  D. 
it 1 , Bentleyville,  Pa.;  David  C.  Le- 
vine, 107  Palm  Ave.,  Warren,  Pa.; 
Neal  M.  Mitchell,  222  Chestnut  Road, 
Sewickley,  Pa.;  Leonard  P.  Burket, 
Burket  Funeral  Home,  421  Allegheny 
Ave.,  Oakmont,  Pa.;  Martin  Edwards, 
R.  D.  if  l,  Emlenton,  Pa. 

C.  D.  Recruiting 

A system  of  house-to-house  canvassing 
for  civil  defense  volunteers  has  been 
instituted  by  D.  Fraser  MacDonald 
at  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Mr.  MacDonald  employs  a paid  staff 
to  call  on  householders.  First,  a letter 
from  the  Lord  Provost  is  delivered  by 
the  canvasser  to  a given  number  of 
householders.  Second,  about  24  to  48 
hours  later  these  houses  are  again 
visited  by  the  canvasser  who  makes 
reference  to  the  letter  and  inquires 
whether  there  is  any  interest  in  civil 
defense. 

Mr.  MacDonald  writes:  “Results  to 
date  have  been  most  encouraging — one 
man  alone  recruited  approximately 
2,500  volunteers  in  the  course  of  18 
months.  It  will  be  appreciated  that 
not  all  volunteers  obtained  in  this 
way  subsequently  honour  their  obliga- 
tion and  attend  training  classes.  It  is, 
however,  fair  to  point  out  that  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  one  can  count 
on  50  to  60%  return. 

“For  a long  time  I have  been  of 
the  opinion  that  training  in  itself  is 
not  sufficient  to-  retain  personnel  who 
volunteer  for  civil  defense.  I am  satis- 
fied that,  in  order  to  create  the  proper 
esprit-de-corps,  a great  deal  of  thought 
must  be  given  to  fostering  the  club  or 
social  idea. 


SURVIVAL  KIT 

The  Philadelphia  Civil  Defense  Coun- 
cil has  formally  adopted  a Survival  Kit. 

Paul  B.  Hartenstein,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Council  says  that  the 
Survival  Kit  contains  sufficient  food 
and  water  to  provide  a family  with 
the  bare  necessities  for  survival  for 
three  days. 

A complete  kit  for  one  person  weighs 
about  16  lbs.  and  the  Council  has 
recommended  that  an  additional  kit 
should  be  provided  for  each  additional 
person.  They  also  recommend  that  the 
items  should  be  packed  in  a strong, 
light-weight  carton  that  can  readily 
be  picked  up  and  placed  in  an  auto- 
mobile. They  also  suggested  a metal 
box  such  as  the  type  used  to  ship  sea- 
food. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Survival 
Kit  may  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
special  food  for  babies  or  special-diet 
adults.  The  Philadelphia  Survival  Kit 
for  one  person  for  3 days  is  as  follows: 

Water  and  other  liquids 
at  least  1 quart  per  day  for  storage,  plas- 
tic bottles  have  an  advantage  over  glass. 
They  are  lighter  and  unbreakable  but  are 
expensive.  Seal  bottles  with  paraffin. 
Replace  with  fresh  water  at  least  every 
month. 

Milk 

2  cans  evaporated  milk  (514  oz.) 

Meat,  cheese,  beans,  etc. 

1  can  beef  stew  (8)4  oz.) 

1 can  baked  beans  (7  oz.) 

6 oz.  cheddar  cheese  (wrap  well  and 
label,  replace  frequently  to  prevent  mold) 
1 can  turkey  (5  oz.)  or  other  non-salty 
meat 

1 can  macaroni  and  cheese  (6)4  oz.) 
Juices 

1 can  tomato  juice  (5)4  oz.) 

1 can  V-8  juice  (6  oz.) 

1 can  orange  juice  (6  oz.) 

Fruit 

2 cans  grapefruit  sections  (8  oz.) 

1 can  apricots  (8)4  oz.) 

1 can  apple  sauce  (8)4  oz.) 

3 pkgs.  raisins  (1  / oz.)  replace  fre- 
quently. 

Cereals,  crackers,  etc. 

3 pks.  (1  oz.)  ready-to-eat  cereals 

4 oz.  crackers 

7 oz.  graham  crackers 

Beverages 
6 tea  bags 

12  teaspoons  powdered  coffee  (sealed  en- 
velopes) 

Miscellaneous 

6 tablespoons  sugar  (sealed  package) 
y2  oz.  salt  (individual  package) 

1 pkg.  Fruit  Flavored  Charms 

Equipment  suggested  by  the  Civil 
Defense  Council  is: 

Knife  — fork  — spoon  (plastic);  can 
opener;  matches  (safety);  candle; 
soap,  cleansing  tissues,  Sterno  stove  ; 
sheet  of  plastic — 6'  x 4' — for  shelter 
and  protection ; drinking  cup. 
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"OPERATION  ALERT”  AS  SEEN  IN  A BANK 


Note  the  clock  on  the  wall  of  the  Butler  Savings  and  Trust  Company.  At  the  “Red”  cashiers  pressed  a button — money  immediately 
went  into  basement  vaults.  Customers  were  swiftly  taken  to  shelters.  Vaults  were  locked.  Utilities  ivere  checked.  All  eight  floors 

zvere  cleared,  people  taken  to  shelters. — Yes,  advance  planning  pays  off. 


EYEWITNESS 

( Continued  from  page  2) 

of  the  state  CD  organization,  directed 
civilian  operations. 

Dr.  Oersted's  staff  covered  emer- 
gency welfare,  engineering  and  rescue, 
fire,  police  and  medical  relief  after  the 
mock  attack. 

At  one  point,  Dr.  Oersted  remarked: 
“It  seems  to  be  going  almost  too  wed.” 

Operations  began  with  the  “yellow 
alert”  at  12:05  p.m.  County  organiza- 
tions reported  by  telephone  and  radio 
to  their  area  control  centers,  which 
in  turn  reported  to  the  main  control 
center  at  the  capitol.  Nearly  ad  Penn- 
sylvania counties  were  reported  acti- 
vated an  hour  after  the  yellow  alert. 

Six  minutes  before  the  “red  alert,” 
at  2:05  p.m.,  Gov.  Leader  was  called 
to  the  room  where  he  was  briefed  on 
operations  to  that  time  by  Dr.  Oer- 
sted and  Gen.  Biddle. 

At  2:09  p.m.,  four  minutes  after 
the  red  alert,  the  governor  proclaimed 
a “state  of  extreme  emergency  through- 
out the  Commonwealth.” 

The  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  “raids”  by 
hydrogen  bombs  the  equivalent  of 
200,000  tons  of  TNT,  10  times  the 
force  of  the  Hiroshima  blast,  were  re- 
ported at  2:23  p.m.  They  occurred 
at  2:12  p.m. 

The  governor  quickly  closed  banks, 
wholesale  and  retail  food  outlets, 
gasoline  stations,  drug  stores  and 
medical  suppliers  and  liquor  stores. 

Philadelphia’s  Mayor  Joseph  Sid 
Clark  reported  the  2:11  p.m.  bombing 
there  at  2:41.  The  bomb  that  “fed” 
on  Philadelphia  was  “in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a million  tons”  of  TNT,  50 
times  the  Hiroshima  A-bomb,  Dr.  Ger- 
stell  said. 


The  situation  was  especially  “criti- 
cal” because  ad  three  bombs  fed  in 
downtown  areas  at  the  height  of  con- 
gestion. 

In  Pittsburgh,  dead  and  injured 
reached  484,000,  nearly  half  the  city’s 
population.  Philadelphia  lost  768,000 
dead  and  364,000  injured,  about  half 
that  city’s  population,  but  in  Erie, 
48,500  were  reported  killed  and  34,500 
injured,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
city’s  116,955  population. 

As  the  terrifying  reports  of  killed, 
wounded  and  homeless  poured  into  the 
control  center,  relief  teams  already 
were  on  their  ways  to  help  the  bombed 
areas. 

Immediate  counties  were  alerted  to 
care  for  refugees;  fire  equipment  and 
fighters  were  hastened  into  the  areas 
on  cleared  roads.  First  medical  sup- 
plies were  ordered  flown  to  the  bomb- 
ing sites,  and  extra  police  details  were 
sent  by  state  and  city  organizations. 

Biddle  dispatched  segments  of  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard  to  help 
direct  operations  and  clean  up  any 
“unexploded  bombs.” 

An  enemy  plane  was  reported 
downed  near  Coudersport,  county  seat 
of  Potter  County.  Biddle  sent  military 
men  to  pick  up  survivors  for  “question- 
ing,” and  Civil  Air  Patrol  planes  were 
ordered  to  search  for  possible  fires 
from  the  plane  crash. 

The  flow  of  messages  continued 
across  Gerstell’s  and  Biddle’s  desks 
long  after  “Operation  alert”  seemingly 
had  ended. 

Incoming  and  outgoing  messages 
flowed  smoothly  through  the  elaborate 
communications  setups.  Civilians  used 
telephones  and  teletype  machines;  the 
Army  used  its  own  mobile  radio  in- 


stalled outside  the  Capitol  basement. 

When  the  first  rush  subsided  and 
stock  was  taken,  Gerstell  hailed  the 
over-all  success  of  “Operation  Alert.” 


A Gallup  Poll  reported  by  the  Iowa 
Civil  Defense  News  Letter  shows  75% 
of  those  interviewed  in  favor  of  at 
least  five  or  six  hours  a week  on  some 
kind  of  Civil  Defense  work  for  physi- 
cally fit  young  men  exempted  from  the 
draft.  The  report  continues : 19% 

against  the  proposal  and  6%  with  no 
opinion. 


New  Air  Defense  Generals 

The  new  Continental  Air  Defense 
Command  commander-in-chief  is  Gen- 
eral Earle  E.  Partridge,  who  replaced 
General  B.  K.  Childlaw  (retired)  on 
May  31,  1955.  General  Partridge  was 
previously  Commander  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Air  Forces  with  headquarters 
in  Tokyo. 

Brig.  General  Clinton  D.  Vincent 
is  the  newly-assigned  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Operations.  He  succeeds 
Brig.  General  K.  P.  Bergquist. 


SLIGHT  MISUNDERSTANDING 

Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  Canada,  City 
Council  finally  agreed  to  accept  the 
federal  government’s  offer  of  a two- 
tone  siren  for  civil  defense.  Aider- 
man  Alex  Reid  explained  that  their 
previous  refusal  was  based  on  the 
wrongful  assumption  that  it  was  a 
two -ton  siren! 


More  photos  of  “Operation  Alert” 
will  appear  in  the  September  issue  of 
The  Keystone  Defender. 
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Radiation  Effects  On  Human  Beings 


An  extract  of  remarks  prepared  by  Lewis 
L.  Strauss,  Chairman,  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  to  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  — Atlantic  City,  June  6, 
1955. 

The  development  of  atomic  energy 
as  a military  weapon — without  which 
we  could  be  in  great  peril  at  this 
moment — has  posed  some  substantial 
issues  of  economics  and  statesmanship. 
These  have  become  more  challenging, 
as  weapons  have  grown  in  variety  and 
power,  not  alone  in  our  stockpiles  but 
in  the  arsenals  of  others  who  are  hostile 
to  Western  ideals  of  freedom  and 
human  dignity.  So  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  be  blocked,  as  until  now  we 
have  been,  in  our  persistent  endeavors 
to  achieve  a workable  and  safe  system 
of  general  disarmament,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  perfect,  test  and  produce 
nuclear  weapons.  The  fact  that  we 
possess  them  in  numbers  and  power 
may  very  well  be  the  main  deterrent 
to  a third  and  infinitely  more  terrible 
world  war. 

You  are  all  aware  of  some  of  the 
problems  attending  this  condition,  es- 
pecially as  they  touch  upon  your  pro- 
fession. Not  the  least  of  them  may 
be  the  dangers  of  radiation — dangers 
both  somatic  and  genetic — resulting 
from  large  nuclear  explosions  if  war 
should  prove  unavoidable. 

In  the  event  of  war  involving  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  high-yield  nu- 
clear weapons — as  opposed  to  limited, 
controlled  testing — the  radiation 

danger  to  civilian  populations  would 
be  very  great.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  always  attempted  to 
make  this  clear.  Our  statement  of 
March  31st  of  last  year  following  the 
Castle  tests  in  the  Pacific  and  of  Feb- 
ruary 15th  of  this  year,  which  most 
of  you  have  no  doubt  read,  pulled  no 
punches  in  discussing  the  effects  of 
high-yield  nuclear  explosions. 

These  effects  constitute  a problem 
which  demands  and  is  receiving  the 
most  thorough  and  concentrated  at- 
tention from  the  Commission,  no  less 
than  from  the  medical  profession  and 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  authorities. 
That  part  of  the  problem,  which  in- 
volves the  issue  of  the  long-range 
genetic  effects  of  radiation,  is  a difficult 
one  and  is  entitled  to  patient,  cool- 
headed  appraisal  after  adequate  re- 
search. 

Since  much  must  be  learned  the 
Commission  and  its  scientific  advisors 
are  aggressively  seeking  the  answers. 
Only  recently,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  announced  that  it  would 
undertake  a detailed  study,  financed 


by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  of  the 
effects  of  radiation  on  the  human  or- 
ganism. The  Commission  will  facilitate 
this  study  in  every  possible  manner. 

Until  we  obtain  more  complete  in- 
formation through  such  studies,  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  act  of  irrespon- 
sibility for  anyone  to  assert  that  the 
atmosphere  is  being  poisoned,  or  that 
we  will  surely  have  future  generations 
of  monsters,  all  attributable  to  atomic 
radiations.  As  you  know,  such  as- 
sertions have  been  made. 

Actually,  there  is  no  evidence  at  this 
time  to  indicate  that  our  weapons  test- 
ing— in  Nevada  or  in  the  remote 
Pacific — has  increased  the  radiation 
levels,  here  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  to  an  extent  which  would  afford 
warranty  for  such  extreme  statements. 

In  general,  the  increased  radiation 
for  all  people  everywhere,  as  a result 
of  all  tests  to  date — ours,  Great 
Britain's  and  the  Soviets’ — has  added 
only  fractionally  to  the  natural  back- 
ground radiation  to  which  we  all  have 
been  subjected  since  the  beginning  of 
time.  This  increase,  I am  advised, 
has  been  about  equal  to  that  of  one 
medical  chest  X-ray. 

I'm  sure  that  there  would  be  few 
who  would  argue  that  the  time  has 
come  to  abandon  the  use  of  all  X-rays 
in  medicine,  surgery,  and  general  re- 
search because  of  some  genetic  dangers 
which  can  result  from  their  improper 
use. 

I should  like  to  stress  one  important 
fact.  It  bears  on  certain  misapprehen- 
sions which  no  doubt  have  come  to 
your  attention. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  bio- 
medical studies  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recently  completed 
Nevada  weapons  tests,  and  therefore 
still  in  the  process  of  being  collated, 
all  of  the  information  which  the  AEC 
has  developed  up  to  this  moment  on 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  radia- 
tion injuries  has  been  made  known 
fully  and  publicly,  through  normal 
scientific  channels.  Statements  that 
have  been  made  to  the  contrary  are 
simply  untrue. 

In  other  words,  either  you  presently 
know  all  we  know  about  the  effects 
of  an  atomic  explosion  on  human  be- 
ings and  the  treatment  of  casualties 
of  an  atomic  explosion,  or  at  least, 
such  information  is  freely  available. 

This  freedom,  this  compliance,  with 
the  right  of  the  public  to  such  informa- 
tion through  the  medium  of  the  medical 
profession  will  continue  to  be  the  Com- 
mission’s firm  policy. 


How  Ready  Is 

Civil  Defense? 

An  idea  of  the  state  of  preparedness 
of  Civil  Defense  nationally  was  given 
on  May  18  by  Val  Peterson,  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administrator,  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  Peterson’s  appraisals  follow: 

1.  At  the  first  warning,  the  FCDA  Na- 
tional Emergency  Operations  Center  at 
Battle  Creek  would  be  activated.  Seven 
FCDA  regional  emergency  operations  cen- 
ters also  would  be  quickly  activated. 

2.  Most  States  and  principal  cities  would 
activate  operations  centers,  although  some 
would  be  ineffective  because  of  their  vul- 
nerable locations  or  lack  of  communications 
and  trained  personnel. 

3.  Attack  warning  would  reach  all  target 
area  civil  defense  officials  in  minutes.  With 
devices  now  installed,  65  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  those  areas  would  hear  the  warnings, 
and  two-thirds  of  those  who  heard  would 
not  independently  recognize  the  signal. 

4.  Three-fourths  of  the  people  would 
have  some  idea  on  how  to  protect  them- 
selves but  many  lives  might  be  lost  because 
of  individual  unpreparedness. 

5.  Present  planning  is  insufficient  to  per- 
mit evacuating  densely  populated  cities  even 
though  we  might  now  receive  enough  warn- 
ing time. 

6.  Half  the  communications  facilities 
needed  for  efficient  civil  defense  operations 
would  be  in  place. 

7.  Medical  supplies  and  equipment  avail- 
able would  provide  emergency  care  for  ap- 
proximately two  and  one-half  million  sur- 
viving casualties  for  about  three  weeks.  It 
is  estimated  five  million  would  need  blood 
or  plasma  in  the  first  72  hours.  Millions 
might  die  for  lack  of  medical  supplies  and 
equipment  and  because  medical  personnel 
and  facilities  are  not  yet  fully  organized. 

8.  If  H-bombs  produced  extensive  radio- 
active fallout,  many  additional  casualties 
would  result  because  of  the  serious  short- 
age of  radiological  monitoring  instruments. 

9.  About  one-fifth  of  the  trained  welfare 
personnel  needed  would  be  available.  There 
would  be  desperate  need  for  additional  mass 
feeding  facilities  and  for  emergency  lodging 
and  other  welfare  services. 

10.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  engineer- 
ing personnel  needed  would  be  available. 
There  would  be  a marked  deficiency  in  cer- 
tain equipment  required  to  insure  sufficient 
water  for  household  and  casualty  care,  fire- 
fighting, and  for  standby  light  and  power. 

11.  Transportation  would  be  seriously 
handicapped  by  damage  and  disruption  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  control  centers  and  al- 
ternate transportation  plans. 

12.  Our  police  forces  combined  have  less 
than  half  of  the  personnel  that  would  be 
needed  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  higher- 
yield  bombs — evacuation  control  and  regu- 
lation, and  prevention  of  mass  hysteria  and 
mob  action. 

13.  There  would  be  about  one-fourth  the 
number  of  wardens  required,  and  only  a 
small  percentage  of  these  would  be  ade- 
quately trained  and  equipped. 


"CONTINENTAL  DEFENSE” 

( Continued  from  page  4) 

the  noise  of  the  jet  aircraft  is  going 
to  become  worse  rather  than  better. 
In  short,  to  give  you  better  protection 
we  are  apt  to  become  a worse  nuisance. 

“Simply  put,  gentlemen,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  convenience  if  you  want 
to  tolerate  insecurity;  but  if  you  want 
security,  you  must  be  prepared  for 
some  inconvenience. 

“On  our  side,  we  try  by  adjustments 
of  flight  patterns  and  other  moves  to 
reduce  our  monstrous  racket,  and  all 
we  ask  in  return  is  that  you  and  the 
people  of  your  community  understand 
that  we  are  trying  to  minimize  noise 
nuisance  and  that  our  reasons  for  be- 
ing in  your  area  are  for  your  safety, 
not  just  to  make  the  populace  suffer. 

“We  are  only  in  the  beginning  stages 
of  this  great  need  for  public  under- 
standing. As  you  probably  are  aware, 
our  all-weather,  fighter-interceptor 
planes  are  now  equipped  with  the 
“Mighty  Mouse”  rockets,  each  one 
of  which  has  the  explosive  power  of 
a 75-millimeter  cannon  shell  and  can 
bring  down  with  one  direct  hit  any 
known  aircraft  in  the  world  today. 
One  of  the  planes  we  use  carries  over 
a hundred  of  these  rockets,  and  if  they 
are  all  released  at  one  time,  forms  a 
death  trap  of  explosives  of  roughly 
the  dimensions  of  a football  field. 

“The  stowage,  ground-handling,  and 
loading  and  unloading  operations  on 
and  off  the  airplane  of  such  weapons 
isn’t  exactly  an  easy  task,  and,  as 
cautious  as  we  have  been  in  their  use, 
we  have  had  1 or  2 near-accidents 
which  are  nerve-wracking  to  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  community  alike. 

“But  in  improving  our  power  to 
meet  and  blast  any  invader,  we  are 
working  to  become  ever  more  safer 
to  live  in  proximity  to  even  if  our  noise 
goes  on. 

“Soon,  too,  in  and  around  your  cities, 
you  will  begin  seeing  more  and  more 
of  the  NIKE  sites  of  the  Army  Anti- 
aircraft Command  which  in  times  of 
test  will  have  these  long,  needle-like 
weapons  brought  up  on  their  haunches 
and  aimed  at  the  sky. 

“Always  remember  that  these  weap- 
ons are  there  for  the  ultimate  safety 
of  our  people,  our  cities,  our  country, 
and  the  way  we  live  and  want  to 
continue  to  live.  In  this  sense,  they 
are  not  nuisances  any  more  than  food 
is  a nuisance,  or  the  railway  trains 
which  roar  through  your  cities,  or 
the  traffic  noises  which  go  with  every 
metropolitan  cluster. 

“They  are  today  a part  of  our  life, 
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and  should  be  accepted  as  a part  of 
life.  , i 

“And  while  we  are  together  here, 
I would  like  to  ask  you  to  be  ex- 
tremely conscious  of  all  the  thousands 
of  Americans  who  have  volunteered 
to  help  the  Continental  Air  Defense 
Command  in  its  mission  of  defending 
the  United  States  against  air  attack. 

“I  am  referring  to  those  loyal  and 
patriotic  members  of  the  Ground  Ob- 
server Corps  who  have  been  with  us 
in  the  plane-spotting  business  for  al- 
most iy2  years  working  right  around 
the  clock — 24  hours  a day.  They  are 
an  integral  part  of  my  command,  and 
they  come  from  your  city  and  its  sur- 
rounding countryside. 

“They  number  about  400,000  now, 
although  we  have  trained  almost  a 
million  people  by  this  time  in  the 
system.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
some  of  them  stay  with  us  awhile, 
then  drop  out.  I have  no  doubt  that 
were  we  to  have  the  luxury  of  time 
before  trouble  starts,  we  could  get 
a substantial  number  of  them  back 
with  us,  but  we  may  not  have  that 
time. 

“It  seems  to  us  in  the  Continental 
Air  Defense  Command  that  one  reason 
why  they  leave  us  may  be  that  they 
are  not  sufficiently  recognized  by  their 
own  fellow  townsmen  for  the  invalu- 
able aid  they  have  the  possibility  of 
being  if  we  were  attacked. 

“They  could  very  well  be  the  trigger 
for  our  whole  weapons  system. 

“We  are  expanding  the  Ground  Ob- 
server Corps  into  all  the  48  states. 
Up  to  now,  it  has  been  functioning 
only  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
36  of  the  States.  We  were  first  work- 
ing toward  a goal  of  half  a million 
volunteers.  Now  we  have  had  our 
requirement  advanced  to  a million  or 
more. 


First  Tornado  G.  0.  C.  Net 

Since  early  in  1954,  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  and  the  Eastern  Area, 
State  Council  of  Civil  Defense  have 
had  a cooperative  Storm  Warning  Net- 
work circling  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  lookout  stations  are  actually 
Ground  Observer  Posts  and  the  United 
States  Air  Force  has  agreed  to  pay 
the  bills  on  any  storm  warning  calls 
fed  through  their  communications  sys- 
tem. 

The  nerve  center  of  this  Storm 
Warning  Network  is  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  at  Philadelphia.  Here  | 
the  Chief  Meteorologist  is  Mr.  H.  P. 
Adams  and  it  was  Mr.  Adams  who  first 
proposed  the  network.  Ground  Ob- 
server Posts  in  three  counties,  Bucks, 
Chester  and  Montgomery  cooperate  in 
this  program. 

Ground  Observer  Corps  Posts  of 
Bucks  County  which  cooperate  include 
Middletown  Township,  headed  by 
Joseph  A.  Zalot,  and  Langhorne,  by 
Harry  M.  Luke.  The  posts  of  Chester 
County  include  two  at  Berwyn:  F. 
Alfred  Patton,  Supervisor,  and  Helen 
Burwell,  Supervisor;  and  Honey 
Brook,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Marie  L. 
Kuhns. 

The  majority  of  these  Tornado  Sen- 
tinel Posts  are  located  in  Montgomery 
County.  These  include:  Pennsburg,  : 

Willard  A.  Hoffman,  Captain;  Potts- 
town,  Municipal  Airport  of  Pottstown; 
Norristown,  Harry  D.  Yoder,  Captain; 
and  Willow  Grove,  Loewen  M.  Olt, 
Captain. 

A nationwide  Weather  Bureau  and 
Ground  Observer  Corps  cooperative 
Storm  Warning  Program  has  recently 
been  proposed.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  Eastern  Area  Storm  Warning 
Network  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States. 
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